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The  Story  of  Uncle  Tom.  .  . 

People  the  world  over  are  familiar  with  the  name  "Uncle  Tom",  the 
famous  character  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  novel  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin".  So 
vividly  did  Mrs.  Stowe  portray  her  characters  that  most  people  can  only  re- 
call Uncle  Tom  as  falling  under  the  cruel  lash  of  Simon  Legree,  on  a  cotton 
plantation  in  the  deep  south.  But,  to  the  people  of  Dresden  and  surround- 
ing district,  "Uncle  Tom"  was  a  very  well  known  person  called  Rev.  Josiah 
Henson. 

In  writing  her  novel,  Mrs.  Stowe  did  not  attempt  to  sketch  Henson's  per- 
sonal life,  but  used  incidents  relating  to  his  life  and  that  of  other  slaves.  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe  herself  said,  "The  real  history  of  Josiah  Henson,  in  some 
points,  goes  even  beyond  that  of  Uncle  Tom  in  traits  of  heroic  manhood." 

Had  the  book,  woven  about  this  old  man's  character,  never  been  written, 
a  generation  or  two  might  have  passed  before  free  states  were  sufficiently 
aroused  to  send  their  armies  marching  south. 

Josiah  Henson,  or  Uncle  Tom  as  he  was  later  known,  was  born  in  Charles 
County,  Maryland,  June  15,  1789,  on  a  farm  near  Port  Tobacco,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Francis  Newman.  His  mother  was  a  slave  for  Dr.  Josiah  McPherson, 
but  was  hired  out  to  Mr.  Newman.  His  father,  for  defending  his  wife  against 
a  brutal  overseer,  was  severely  beaten,  his  riqht  ear  cut  off,  and  then  sold 
down  river  to  Alabama,  which,  to  a  Maryland  slave,  was  a  fate  worse  than 
death.  He  was  never  heard  of  again. 

Following  this  tragic  event,  his  mother  remained  on  the  plantation  of  Dr. 
McPherson.  Dr.  McPherson  was  much  kinder  to  his  slaves  than  many  planters 
and  would  not  let  them  be  abused.  From  him,  "Uncle  Tom",  as  we  shall  call 
him,  received  his  Christian  name,  and  Henson  after  an  uncle,  an  officer  in 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

While  Dr.  McPherson  lived,  the  life  of  Henson  and  his  mother  v/as  rel- 
atively free  and  happy.  Unfortunately  for  them,  however,  their  master  v/as 
found  dead  one  morning  after  a  night  of  merrymaking.  His  affairs  were 
badly  involved  and  the  plantation  and  slaves  had  to  be  sold.  His  mother  be- 
came the  property  of  Isaac  Riley,  while  Josiah  was  sold  to  a  stranger  named 
Robb.  Through  the  mother's  pleading  for  her  son,  Riley  was  persuaded  to 
buy  the  boy,  and  the  two  were  together  again. 

It  was  also  his  mother  who  taught  him  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  such  smatter- 
ings of  religion  as  she  knew.  As  Josiah  became  older,  his  desires  to  know 
more  of  a  Christian  life  grew.  While  standing  outside  a  little  church  near 
the  plantation,  he  heard  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  a  real  sermon  preached. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church,  but  his  eager  ear  readily  caught 
the  message  that  came  from  within  that  Christ  had  come  to  deliver  all  men, 
the  rich,  the  poor,  the  strong,  the  weak,  and  even  the  poor  slave  in  chains. 
Young  Henson's  heart  was  filled  with  a  new  hope  as  he  kept  repeating  the 
words  on  his  way  home. 


Isaac  Riley,  Henson's  master,  liked  to  mix  his  business  with  pleasure.  On 
Saturday  nights  he  would  be  found  with  the  neighbouring  planters  at  the  tav- 
ern, drinking,  gambling,  and  indulging  in  heated  political  arguments.  One 
night  Riley  became  involved  in  a  brawl  and  was  getting  the  worst  of  it;  Jo- 
siah,  who  had  been  sitting  outside  on  the  tavern  steps,  heard  the  scuffle 
and  rushed  in  to  help  his  master.  Using  his  head  and  shoulders  as  a  sort  of 
ram,  he  pushed  his  way  to  his  master's  side.  This  was  not  easy,  as  using  his 
fists  against  a  white  man  was  an  offense,  punishable  only  by  the  lash. 

Josiah,  after  taking  much  abuse,  finally  forced  his  charge,  who  was  still 
struggling  to  renew  the  fight,  into  the  wagon  and  drove  off;  but  not  without 
incurring  the  vengeance  of  an  overseer.  Later  he  was  waylaid;  the  beating 
that  followed  left  Josiah  with  his  shoulder  blades  broken.  The  bones  gradually 
knitted,  but  never  again  was  he  able  to  raise  his  arms  normally. 

When  Josiah  was  22  years  old,  he  married  an  intelligent  slave  girl  from  a 
neighbouring  plantation.  Four  children  were  born  in  slavery. 

"Uncle  Tom",  through  his  conscientious  efforts  as  a  farmhand,  had  gained 
Isaac  Riley's  confidence,  and  was  later  made  overseer  of  all  farming  operat- 
ions on  the  plantation,  and  was  responsible  for  the  sale  of  all  produce  at  the 
neighbouring  markets  of  Washington  and  Georgetown.  It  was  on  these  oc- 
casions that  he  took  advantage  of  mingling  with  the  crowds,  listening  intent- 
ly while  gentlemen  talked,  learning  new  words,  new  phrases,  and  soon  he  was 
dropping  the  common  speech  of  his  lowly  associates. 

Riley,  however,  through  his  shiftlessness  and  dissipation,  fell  into  finan- 
cial difficulties,  and  the  plantation  and  slaves  had  to  be  sold.  Before  that  dire 
event,  Riley  came  to  Uncle  Tom  and  begged  him  to  flee  with  his  fellow  slaves 
to  his  brother,  Amos  Riley,  in  Kentucky.  Pleased  with  this  show  of  confidence 
and  fearful  of  being  sold,  Henson  consented  to  make  the  attempt. 

In  February,  1825,  Uncle  Tom,  with  his  wife  and  2  children  and  18  slaves, 
set  out  on  their  long  journey  through  an  unknown  country  to  Amos  Riley  in 
Kentucky,  a  distance  of  1000  miles. 

They  had  a  one-horse  wagon,  well  stocked  with  oats,  meal  and  bacon.  The 
men  went  on  foot,  and  the  women  and  children  rode  on  the  wagon.  At 
Wheeling  West  Virginia,  he  sold  the  horse  and  wagon  and  bought  a  yawl.  This 
made  the  going  much  easier  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

At  Cincinatti,  his  fellow  slaves  begged  Henson  to  make  a  break  for 
freedom,  but  he  had  given  his  word  to  his  master,  and  was  determined  to 
carry  out  his  promise.  He  arrived  at  Davis  County,  Kentucky,  in  April,  1825, 
and  delivered  his  charges  to  Amos  Riley's  plantation,  which  contained  from 
80  to  100  slaves.  Henson  served  here  for  three  years. 

Amos  Riley  soon  recognized  his  ability  as  farm  manager,  and  very  soon 
he  was  again  serving  in  that  capacity.  This  gave  him  some  spare  time  to  im- 
prove his  learning.  Preaching  first  to  his  fellow  slaves,  he  later  preached  to 


mixed  congregations,  and  finally  was  accepted  as  a  preacher  in  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church. 

In  the  autumn  of  1828,  when  field  work  was  done,  he  secured  a  pass  from 
Amos  Riley  to  visit  his  former  master,  Isaac  Riley,  in  Maryland.  He  also  carr- 
ied an  introduction  from  a  Kentucky  preacher  to  a  brother  preacher  in  Cin- 
cinatti.  A  plan  to  secure  his  freedom  through  purchase  was  gradually  taking 
shape,  and  to  further  his  cause,  he  made  earnest  appeals  for  support  while 
preaching  at  Cincinatti  and  elsewhere.  The  response  was  generous,  $275.00 
was  raised. 

"Uncle  Tom,"  now  wearing  a  good  suit  of  clothes  and  riding  his  own 
horse,  approached  the  house  of  Isaac  Riley  just  before  Christmas  of  the  same 
year.  His  hopes  were  high  of  becoming  a  free  man,  and  to  pursue  the  pro- 
fession of  his  choice.  However,  he  was  soon  to  be  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Isaac  Riley,  never  slow  to  resort  to  trickery,  appeared  in  favour  of  the 
transaction,  and  in  due  time  release  papers  were  drawn  up  to  which  Uncle 
Tom  affixed  his  cross.  Not  being  able  to  read  or  write,  he  gave  Riley  what 
money  he  had  and  received  his  certificate  of  freedom  wrapped  in  several 
papers  and  bearing  numerous  wax  seals.  He  was  told  by  Riley  not  to  show 
them  to  anyone  on  his  return  trip.  It  was  not  until  he  reached  his  home  in 
Kentucky  that  he  became  aware  of  the  fraud.  Riley  had  inserted  twice  the 
stated  price. 

About  a  year  later  he  was  ordered  to  accompany  his  master's  son,  Amos 
Jr.,  to  New  Orleans,  to  dispose  of  their  farm  produce.  The  son  had  been 
commissioned  by  his  father  to  sell  Henson  as  well.  Fortunately  for  Henson, 
Amos  Jr.  was  taken  violently  ill  with  river  fever.  Uncle  Tom  nursed  him 
through  his  serious  illness  and  brought  him  back  to  his  father.  For  this  act  of 
humanity  Uncle  Tom  received  no  thanks  or  even  a  sign  that  they  were  grate- 
ful. He  was  now  alert  as  to  their  true  intentions,  and  started  looking  for  a 
chance  to  escape. 

The  opportunity  came  at  last  on  September  first.  On  a  moonless  night,  a 
fellow  slave  rowed  Uncle  Tom,  his  wife  and  four  children  across  the  Ohio 
River  and  landed  them  on  the  Indiana  shore.  Travelling  by  night  and  hiding 
by  day,  after  two  weeks  they  reached  Cincinatti. 

Here  they  found  friends,  rested,  and  were  taken  thirty  miles  further  on 
their  way  by  wagon.  Enduring  wet,  cold  and  hunger,  they  struggled  on,  liv- 
ing on  whatever  they  could  find  along  the  way,  sometimes  fed  by  wandering 
Indians;  until  after  six  long  weeks  they  came  upon  a  plain,  south  and  a  little 
west  of  Sandusky.  Henson  could  see  men  loading  a  schooner;  finally  his  hung- 
er overcoming  his  fears,  he  approached  the  captain  of  the  ship,  who  fortun- 
ately was  friendly.  He  was  given  a  shilling  per  hour  and  free  passage  for 
himself  and  family  to  Buffalo.  From  there  he  was  rowed  across  the  river  to 
Canada  and  freedom  on  October  28,  1830. 

Uncle  Tom  spent  the  next  few  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Erie,  working 
first  for  Mr.  Hibbard  and  then  for  Mr.  Riseley.  During  this  time,  he  acquir- 


ed  a  horse,  a  cow,  and  some  pigs.  He  had  also  become  a  leader  among  the 
fugitive  slaves  who  had  already  settled  there.  As  a  preacher,  he  carried  on 
religious  work  among  them,  and  in  his  meetings  he  urged  the  negroes  to 
save  their  money  so  that  each  might  buy  his  own  plot  of  ground.  He  was 
chosen  by  them  to  look  for  a  suitable  place  to  form  a  colony.  In  the  summer 
of  1834,  Uncle  Tom  started  in  a  westerly  direction;  travelling  by  foot,  he 
followed  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  finding  at  last  a  place  just  east  of  Lake  St. 
Clair,  which  impressed  him  as  being  the  most  suited  of  any  he  had  seen. 

Through  legal  difficulties,  colonization  never  took  place.  Henson,  how- 
ever, was  active  among  the  settlements,  teaching  ways  of  industry  and  thrift. 
He  was  active,  too,  in  aiding  slaves  to  escape  to  Canada,  making  long  trips 
into  slave  held  states  at  his  own  personal  risk.  He  organized  groups  who 
wished  to  be  free  and  brought  them  safely  to  Canada. 

Through  his  religious  associations  Uncle  Tom  met  James  C.  Fuller  of  New 
York  state,  a  Quaker,  who  was  much  impressed  by  his  coloured  friend  and 
concerned  about  the  well  being  of  the  fugitive  slave.  Mr.  Fuller  made  occas- 
ional visits  to  England  on  business.  He  promised  Henson  he  would  try  and 
interest  some  of  his  English  friends  in  this  colonization  venture  while  he 
was  there. 

As  a  result,  funds  amounting  to  about  $1500  were  raised.  Henson  was 
again  elected  to  find  a  suitable  place  and  to  spend  the  money  as  he  thought 
best.  Henson  strongly  advocated  a  settlement  where  the  former  slaves  would 
be  taught  how  to  work,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  modest  education. 
Other  funds  being  raised  by  sympathizers  in  the  New  England  States,  the 
British-American  Institute  was  formed,  and  steps  taken  in  1839  to  set  up  a 
colony  in  Dawn,  south  of  the  Sydenham  River,  near  the  present  town  of 
Dresden,  Ontario. 

Three  hundred  acres  of  good  land  heavily  timbered  with  white  wood 
and  black  walnut  were  purchased.  Here,  a  saw  mill,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a 
carpenter  shop,  etc.,  were  built.  The  ex-slaves  were  taught  different  use- 
ful trades,  besides  spending  part  of  their  time  in  school.  The  girls  were 
taught  to  cook  and  sew  in  preparation  for  their  domestic  duties.  This  system 
of  education,  probably  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  gave  the  ex-slave  a 
sense  of  independence  and  prepared  him  for  making  his  own  way  in  a  free 
country. 

On  one  of  his  trips  to  the  New  England  states  on  behalf  of  the  settle- 
ment, a  brief  story  of  the  life  of  Henson  was  published  by  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  of  Boston.  This  pamphlet,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Harriet  Beeche-- 
Stowe,  moved  her  greatly,  and  in  1849,  she  invited  him  to  meet  her  at  her 
home  in  Andover,  Mass.  From  this  meeting,  Mrs.  Stowe  acquired  much  of 
her  material  for  her  famous  story  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

Uncle  Tom  made  several  trips  to  England.  His  first  was  in  1850,  when  he 
gave  lectures  to  raise  money  for  the  Institute.  He  had  taken  with  him  some 
of  the  walnut  products  of  the  mili,  which  he  displayed  at  the  great  exhibition 


at  the  Crystal  Palace.  He  was  much  pleased  when  he  and  his  exhibits  were 
noticed  by  Queen  Victoria  and  her  attendants.  Rev.  Henson  was  again  in 
England  in  1852,  and  again  received  many  marks  of  respect  and  esteem. 
Among  those  who  admired  and  befriended  him  were  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  S.  Gurney,  George  and 
Thomas  Sturge  and  Lord  Russell,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England.  Before  the 
year  expired,  Henson  was  recalled  to  Canada  by  the  serious  iilness  of  his 
wife.  She  died  shortly  after  his  return,  and  was  buried  near  Dresden,  Ontario. 

The  depression  of  the  late  fifties  caused  a  falling  off  in  the  market  for 
his  products.  Men  he  had  trusted  to  look  after  his  interests  while  he  was  in 
England  failed  him,  and  Uncle  Tom  realized  that  his  Dawn  Institute  was  hope- 
lessly in  debt.  Later,  under  court  order,  it  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  used 
for  setting  up  the  Wilberforce  Institute  in  Chatham,  Ont. 

In  the  early  I850's,  a  small  alert  woman  might  have  been  seen  visiting 
different  coloured  settlements,  collecting  material  for  another  book,  which 
was  published  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1856.  The  name  was  "Dred",  or 
"The  Tale  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp".  The  writer  was  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  This  time  she  named  the  Reverend  William  King  as  the  original 
Clayton  Gordon  of  her  novel. 

Reverend  King,  legal  owner  of  15  slaves  in  Louisiana,  not  only  set  them 
free,  but  safeguarded  their  freedom  by  bringing  them  to  Canada,  where  he 
set  up  the  Elgin  Settlement  at  Buxton,  Ontario.  In  Dresden,  old-timers  re- 
membered Mrs.  Stowe  as  staying  at  Shaw's  (Western)  Hotel,  having  young 
Charlie  Shaw  drive  her  out  to  Uncle  Tom's  home  with  his  horse  and  buggy. 

Tears  sprang  to  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he  recognized  Mrs.  Stowe,  the 
woman  who,  through  her  novel,  immortalized  his  name  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  read  her  book,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin".  It  was  their  first  meeting  since 
he  visited  her  at  Andover,  Mass. 

In  1876,  Uncle  Tom  made  his  third  trip  to  England.  The  proceeds  from 
his  lectures  in  England  and  Scotland  netted  him  2750  pounds.  With  this  he 
was  able  to  pay  off  his  outlying  debts  and  to  make  some  provision  for 
his  old  age.  The  following  year,  while  still  in  England,  Rev.  Henson  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle. 

She  shook  his  hand,  asked  him  to  be  seated,  and  said,  "Mr.  Henson,  I 
expected  to  see  a  very  old  man,  but  I  am  delighted  to  see  such  a  well  pre- 
served, good  looking  man  as  you  are."  "My  Sovereign,"  Josiah  replied,  touch- 
ing his  forehead  with  his  hand,  "that  is  what  all  the  ladies  say."  He  was 
shown  through  the  Castle,  and  before  leaving,  Queen  Victoria  graciously 
presented  him  with  a  signed,  framed  photograph  of  herself.  In  April  of  the 
same  year,  he  returned  to  Canada. 

Henson,  whose  life  had  begun  by  being  born  in  slavery,  had  reached  the 
enviable  status  of  shaking  hands  with  a  Queen.  From  the  coarse  fare  of  corn 
meal  and  salt  herring,   he  lived  to  be  banqueted  by  the  nobility  of  Eng- 


land.  Perhaps  no  one  was  less  amazed  than  Josiah  Henson,  whose  earliest 
ambitions  as  a  slave  boy  were  to  out-hoe,  out-husk,  or  out-dance  his  nearest 
rival. 

Uncle  Tom,  whose  busy  life  had  long  passed  the  allotted  three  score  and 
ten,  longed  to  visit  the  old  Riley  plantation  in  Maryland,  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood. 

As  he  walked  up  the  path  to  the  house  he  was  shocked  by  its  dilapidated 
appearance.  Fields,  where  once  grew  long  rows  of  corn,  were  run  over  with 
weeds  and  saplings.  Fences  and  outbuildings  were  in  a  state  of  decay.  Isaac 
Riley,  his  former  master,  had  long  been  dead;  only  his  widow  remained  to 
greet  him.  "Si, "she  said,  "you  are  dressed  like  a  gentleman."  "Ma'am,"  said 
Josiah   respectfully,   "I   always  was." 

Turning  away  from  the  miserable  surroundings,  Josiah  visited  his  mother's 
grave,  where  he  made  new  resolutions  to  live  as  to  honour  her  name  through- 
out the  days  still  remaining  to  him. 

Returning  to  Canada,  Uncle  Tom  lived  on  his  farm  near  Dresden,  preach- 
ing regularly  and  engaging  in  other  religious  work,  but  Uncle  Tom's  long  and 
devoted  life  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  He  had  now  reached  his  94th 
year.  After  an  illness  of  only  three  days,  he  died  on  May  5,  1883. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  people  attended  the  funeral  The  service 
in  the  B.M.E.  Church  in  Dresden  was  conducted  by  Elder  W.R.  Hawkins, 
v/ho  had  been  a  fellow  slave  on  the  Riley  plantation. 

In  a  plot  on  his  own  farm,  Josiah  Henson's  body  was  laid  to  rest,  and 
there  a  monument  marking  his  last  resting  place  can  be  seen  by  any  inter- 
ested person. 

Time  and  progress  have  made  many  changes  in  the  appearance  of  what 
was  once  known  as  the  British-American  Institution.  The  standing  timber  has 
given  way  to  well-tended  crops;  one  by  one  the  old  buildings  have  disap- 
peared, making  room  for  later  developments. 

The  house  in  which  he  once  lived  is  the  only  remaining  witness  of  the  days 
of  "Uncle  Tom."  Considering  its  age,  the  years  have  dealt  kindly  with  this 
sturdy  old  structure,  although  the  scars  of  time  are  plainly  visible.  An  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  writer  of  this  story  to  restore  it  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  its  former  condition,  where  tourists  might  pause  a  moment  to  recapture 
some  of  the  scenes  from    "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
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